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IIJTERNATIONAL  INBTITUTfi  OF  AGBICULTUBE  AT  BOME. 


Committee  on  Aqbicultube, 
H01X8S  OF  Bkrbsbmtativbs, 

Tue$datf,  February  IHS. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbart  N.  Haugen  (chaimmn)  pre- 

^^S«f6  w«»  present  Uemn.  Haugen,  Purndil,  Vmgt,  Sindair,  Clarke,  Aawell, 
Kincheloe,  and  Jones. 
The  Chaxbman.  Madame  Agresti,  we  will  be  pleased  to  near  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  OLIVIA  BOSSETTI  AGRESTI,  OF  ROME,  ITALY. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  had  the  honcHr  of  speaking  bef<m 
you  two  years  ago  to  give  a  little  inf<Nrmati(m  on  the  developments  of  the  International 
Institute  of  A^culture  and  the  situation  that  then  existing  on  that  matter.  The 
point  I  then  made  and  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  on,  I  think,  was  the  desirabihtv  of  the 
United  States  having  good  representation  on  the  permanent  committee.  That  has 
now  been  secured.  You  have  a  very  able  representative  in  Rome  now,  Mr  Asher 
Hobson,  who  represents  the  United  States  on  the  permanent  committee,  which  is  the 
governing  bodv  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Since  I  was  last  here  the  number  of  adhering  governments  has  riam  to  64,  beMOse 
the  new  countries  of  Finland,  Poland,  Gsechodovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  have  joined 
up  and  Siam  has  also  joined,  so  that  ti^  total  number  <rf  adhmng  countries  now 

KiNCHBLOE.  I  believe  you  stated  before  that  the  representrtive  from  tiie 
United  States  was  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  Does  each  country  have  one  delegate? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Each  countrv  has  one  delegate  on  the  permanent  committee.  

Mr.  Kincheloe.  And  it  is  financed  by  appropriatkms  from  the  various  cougrossoo 

of  the  different  countries?  ,  ^    ,  •  ^ 

Mrs.  AoBBSTi.  Yes;  bv  the  various  governments.  The  situation  now  is  that  we 
held  a  general  assemblv  of  the  institute  in  May,  1922,  last  year,  at  which  the  Umted 
States  was  represented'  by  a  delegation  and  a  pn^am  was  laid  down.  The  general 
assembly  lays  down  the  program  for  the  following  two  years  of  work  and  the  program 
is  carried  out  by  the  permanent  committee  and  the  salaried  staff  of  the  institute. 

Stress  then  was  laid  principally  on  the  necessity  of  developing  the  international  or 
world  crop  reporting  service,  and  having  it  use  more  freely  the  cable  and  the  wuetoss 
so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  up  to  date.   That  is  now  ht&og  done.  . 
Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  did  not  catdi  just  what  swvice  that  is. 

Mrs.  AoRBsn.  The  world  crop  reporting  service.  The  institute  m  crop  report- 
ing acts  for  the  countries  of  the  world,  just  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here 
acts  for  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  get  your  informatum  from  the  agricultural  departments  ot  tne 

various  countries?  •   .    v        •    i^,  1 

Mrs.  Agresti.  If  they  have  an  agricultural  department,  then  it  is  the  agricultural 
department,  but  some  countries  have  the  work  under  their  commerical  departments 
and  some  other  countries  have  a  central  statistical  office;  but  whatever  orgamntion 
Hiejr  have  to  report  on  their  crops,  that  of^mization  smds  thwr  reporta  by  cable  to 

the  institute.  1  ^ 

Mr.  Kinchelob.  I  believe  jrou  stated  before  that  the  appropriaUon  we  make  of 
18,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  esj^enses  and  not  for  salaries. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  Who  pavs  Mr.  Hobson's  salary?  a  a 

Mrs.  Agresti.  A  separate  appropriation  is  made  b^  Congress.  You  imderstana 
that  the  $8,000  is  a  treaty  obligation  and  is  paid  to  the  institute. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  ibmk  we  appropriated  |20,000  this  past  year. 

Mrs.  AoREsn.  Yes:  that  is  paid  to  the  institute  and  is  a  treaty  obligation  ihen 
there  is  a  treaty  obligation  to  keep  a  delegate  there,  but  the  salary  of  the  dele^te 

has  to  be  decided  by  Congress. 
Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  is  paid? 
Mrs.  Agkesti.  I  think  it  is  now  $5,000.  '  ^ 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Does  he  stay  at  headquarters  all  tbe  time? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  He  is  in  Rome  all  the  time. 

Mr,  KiNGHBLOB.  How  often  do  Uieae  international  meetings  assemble? 
Mrs.  AoRBsn.  The  permanent  cOTamittee  meets  evary  week.  It  is  just  like  a 
board  of  direetom  of  a  company. 
Mr.  KiNCHELOB.  Do  these  i^reeentatives,  one  from  each  country,  stay  ix\  itome 

all  the  time?  ^     .  .         ^i.  ^ 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  they  are  in  Rome  all  the  time,  or  for  eight  months  oi  the  year. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  That  is  the  headquarters? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Do  they  evOT  meet  anywhere  else? 
jj^frs  Ao^^Bsxr.  If o* 

Mr.  KiNCHBLOE.  How  long  has  tihos  institute  hem  in  existence? 

Mrs.  AoBBSTL  SiBce  1908,  -  -^n 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  How  long  has  the  Umted  States  parUcipated  in  it? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Since  1908.  -j  t  i.- 

Mr,  SiNCiiAiR,  It  was  started  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  David  Lubin,  was  U 

not^ 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes.  It  was  his  idea  and  the  King  of  Italy  aponsored  it  and  it  was 
founded  by  45  governments,  and  now  indttdee  64  governments. 

Mr.  ExNCHBLOB.  How  do  they  dissemiiiate  this  informatioa  in  Hm  country,  lor 
insiamce,  BO  titii^  tito  farmer  can  get  llie  benefit  of  it?  ,    ■  at 

Mis  Agresti.  It  is  radiogrammed  by  us  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  i 
was  told  by  the  department  that  within  an  hour  of  receiving  our  radiogram  they 
radiof'ram  it  to  all  their  different  agencies  in  the  separate  States  to  disseminate  it 
among  the  farmers.   It  also  gets  into  the  press.   It  is  always  given  simultaneously 

^^m^  KiNCHELOE.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  inue 
from  time  to  time  any  bulletms  about  the  activities  <rf  Has  institute? 

Mis  AoRBS-n.  They  utilize  it  in  thier  regular  market  and  crop  reports.  Of  course, 
this  crop  reporting  deals  with  staple  oops.  We  would  not  report  on  asparaps  or  on 
some  local  thing  Uke  that.  It  deals  with  staple  products  that  have  a  world  market. 
It  deals  with  the  textiles  and  with  the  cereals,  tobacco,  sugar,  silk,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  textile,  and  hops  and  vines.  I  may  have  missed  many  of  them  but  it  deals  witu 
the  staple  crops  and  also  with  live  stock.   That  is  a  new  branch  of  the  work  the 

institute  is  doing.  ,       .     ,  ^  f  xi, 

The  function  of  the  institute  is  largely  educational.  In  a  great  inany  of  the  coun- 
tties  it  is  valuable  for  the  fiuaner  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  crop  production  the  world 
over  and  a  great  many  countries  either  had  nothiBg  oar  very  primitive  systems  wJien. 

we  started  in  this  work.  , , .  , 

Mr.  PnBNBM..  Ib  this  the  furst  Attempt  that  has  bee»  made  to  esUbhah  an  inter- 
national crop  reporting  service? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  the  first  attempt. 

Mr  PuRNELL.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation?        _  .  i.,  u  .li. 

Mrs  \GRESTi  Well,  the  actual  work  began  in  1909,  and  it  was  a  very  feeble  brother 
because  there  were  very  few  countries  that  were  doing  aayOiing  valuable  m  the  way 
of  reporting  on  their  crops.  The  bureau  has  worked  up  and  has  educated  the  different 
couirtries  in  establishing  prop»  systems  in  a  great  many  cases  and  now  the  crop  r^^ 

is  very  fimrly  complete.  .  ,  , 

The  thing  we  are  now  actively  engaged  in  in  connection  with  these  new  countries 
that  have  come  on  the  map  since  the  war  is  corresponding  with  them  to  get  their 
crop-reporting  svstems  on  a  basis  ser\-iceable  for  international  purposes,  ihey  are 
organizing  now 'and  it  is  important  that  they  organize  along  right  hnes,  because 
otherwise  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to^ change  their  systems,  and 
is  comparable  or  is  on  a  basis  that  makes  it  comparable,  it  is  of  very  little  value  fw 

^lto?'£^iS?Xe  any  of  our  Soufli  American  BepuWics  m^nbeis  of  tMs 

Mrs.  Agresti.  All  of  them;  Argentina,  Braaal,  Peru,  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics, and  Chile.   They  are  all  members. 
Mr.  KiNCBKLOB.  Is  Canada  a  member? 
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^•Vvn^Z  JrthiusThrSeM  of  the  mteniational  crop-reporting 
JSceO  I  S'si  how  that  sort  of  sSlice  is  beneficial  to  the  United  States  ^Ja^ 
iteSS  crops Stimated  and  reported  upon,  but  how  is  this intematmnal  crop-reportilig 

AGREsi!'  I  think  I  can  expkin  that  in  a  few  words.  The  price  of  a  staple 
product  sSch  i  whB^,  is  determfiied  mainly  by  the  supply.  Of  course,  there  are 
&  fi^te  sua  W  iS^ce  and  aU  sorte  of  foctors  of  that  land,  hut  the  basic  factor 
L  &e  TOWly  But^Tprice  is  not  determined  by  the  local  supply.  The  crop  m 
SiXTfef  ftot^^ght  be  a  poor  crop,  and  yet  the  world  price  and  the  price  prevm  - 
W  at  CMcagon^v  hi  a  low  price  instead  of  a  high  one,  such  as  a  poor  crop  would  ot^- 
na^SypSe,  because  ther^  might  be  a  bumper  harvest  over  in  Argentina  or  in  India 
or  in  Europe,  so  that  the  tofal  world  supply  would  be  a  large  one.      .  .  , 

Now  before  this  institute  came  into  existence  this  international  factor  afffted  the 
fam^T^  price,  but  these  was  no  impartial  crop-reporting  board  to  give  out  what  it 
^  It  wi^  left  to  private  crop-repSting  a^cies  te  get  m  thi^  info^a^^^^^^^^  rhey 
Jlrn^TiteH  TiAtiiraUv  certain  interested  There  was  nothing  wicked  about  it.  but 
iS^to  ^SSl  IV^jSe  me^served  private  instersts.  The  reports  were 
^^SJSSSvTSctin-  There  would  be  a  r<ij.oit  that  the  locu.ts  had  eaten  much 
ffi^??^enTine  CTop^^^^^^^^  then  would  come  another  report  stating  that  Hie  Argentoe 
Sod  Ld  not  been  -reativ  damaeed  and  it  wa^  a  good  crop,  and  there  was  always  gr^t 
^certain^v    tKTs  nW  an  officiaJ  Ully  taken  on  the  ciope,  and  that  is  where  fee 

ZtilTZroes  in  and  gives  the  facte  for  tlie  whole  ^^^^^-^i^ZZ^t^m  otZ 
planted  to  a  certain  crop  is  shrinking  or  expandim?  and  wheliier  tiie  conditions  o£  tlrn 
ffwjwinff  crop  are  favorable  or  unfavorable.  . 

^e  iiSStute  trete  in  this  data  and  summarizes  it  and  expresses  it  m  a  statement 
lik?thirK  says^hat  thea>ndition  of  the  going  crop  for  a  sones  ot  countries  nien- 
the  ooTtries,  is  92  as  compared. perhaps  with  108  for  the  P£J™«  ^^J/^"^^ 
rompTred  with  a  certain  figure  representing  the  tivc-year  average.  We  always  compare 
the  figure  with  the  previous  year  and  with  the  hve-year  aye»^-_^  « 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Does  it  also  quote  the  prices  in  the  vanous  countries? 

Mrs  Agresti.  Yes;  it  gives  month  by  month  the  prices,  but  of  course,  commer^l . 
acencies  eet  the  pric^  out  day  by  day  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  da  v  The 
SSS^Tthe  pSceTe??rte  of  the  iititute  is  to  give  the  figui«  for  a  month  so  you 
^^the  tendency  of  the  market,  whether  it  is  up  or  down.  Ur^.^Hw  the 

Mr  KiNCHELOE.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  question.  I  should  \mfSi_^^^ne 
facilitie^^f  oi  Commerce  Department  would  really  get  more  accurate  informatwn 
than  the  institute  could  afford  to  get,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Our  ^eport  on  pn^  is  re^ 
specti^•e  and  a  guide  to  the  farming  interests  to  see  the  tendeuQ^  aJS*^*^  Ji^ 
production  crop  report  is  for  immediate  use  and  is  the  one  standard  of  mfoimanon 
that  is  coining  out  on  the  world's  supi)ly  of  the  various  crops.  .  ^ 

Mr.  KiNCHKLOE.  How  raaay  couatiaes  did  yo*  »y      bow  membern  of  the  inau- 

tute? 

Sfa'-^SiroE^'SSfthat  include  all  the  large  agricultural  '  o'^-;"^^  ^.J^J^^'l^i 
Mrs.  Agresti.  Large  and  small.    It  includes  practically  all  cmmtaes^ 
think  it  would  be  easier  to  name  those  that  are  not  naembers.    For  instance,  Afghan- 
istan, Tibet  and  Panama,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  think,  are  not  membere. 
Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Are  Germany  and  Austria  membCTB? 

S!  c^r  iJS;r  conversation  you  drew  a  very  interesting  picture  in  reference 
to  these  newer  eountries  as  to  their  changes  in  land  tenure  and  so  lorth. 

Mrs.  AoKESTi.  That  is  the  second  branch  of  work  that  is  being  ^^^'f  •  ^/^^  we  vvai^ 
now  to  develop  that.    There  are  great  changes  taking  .Pf  f;f  P'^".^!^^^  '^SSS^ 
in  historv,  in  fundamental  agricultural  c  onditions  mainly  in  la^^d  ♦f^^'f^ .  w 
in  Russia  land  tenure,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  <it^^g«d  by  mvo  uU^ 
in  Russia  but  in  the  new  Baltic  States,  and  Finland,  Pobaid,  Rumania, 
t^  a  ^ruin  extent  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia^in  aU  those  countries  since  the  iirar 
thev  have  chaSeed  theif  Umd-tenure  hiws,  and  the  large  estates  are  being  broken 
up  U  itoid  pw^d^^^    ^  peasantry,  s^  that  the  landless  peasantry  is  becoming 

land-owning  &rmm.  ^      ,         .  *    u  i 

Mr  KiNCHBLOB.  Did  they  break  up  thoae  large  estates  by  law.' 

?;j^  Kt™oK''?Le's^tirGov;nninent  itself  take  the  l-^;!  -da^^^g^^^^^ 

nent  domain  and  pay  the  owners  for  it,  and  then  sell  ^^^^^P^J^^nce 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Different  countries  have  done  that  m  different  ways. 
in  most  countries  they  have  a  limit,  and  you  can  not  own  a  krger  amount  of  land 
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than  a  certain  maximum  number  of  acres.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the  bij^ger  estates 
that  has  l)rou2:ht  on  the  market  a  lot  of  land  which  the  government  has  iDOUsfht  up 
at  a  certain  valuation  of  its  own  and  given  to  the  peasants,  who  are  paying  for  it  over 
long  installment  periods. 

Mr.  KiNCHSLOB.  What  TOincipalcountiie0  have  beeiidoiim  that? 

Mrs.  Aqresti.  Poland,  Rttmania,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Finland. 
One  of  the  moat  important  has  been  Rumania,  which  now  includes  Besserabia,  which 
was  a  big  exporting  wheat  area.  As  a  result  of  these  land-tenure  laws  those  countries, 
from  surplus-producing  wheat  countries,  are  becoming  barely  self-sustaining,  and  in 
some  instances  are  1)ecoming  deficit  countries. 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  keeping  track  of  the  economic  fiffects  of  these  changes 
and  keeping  the  farmers  of  the  other  countries  informed  of  them  because  these  changes 
will  have  vast  economic  effects. 

Mr.  OiaARKB.  Mrs.  Agresti,  explain  the  philosophy  of  why  they  B3te  diminishing* 

Mrs.  AoRBsn.  They  are  diminishing  because  the  peasant,  first  of  all,  has  a  pleasant 
mentality,  and  he  is  not  yet  a  fully  evolved  land-owning  farmer.  The  city  comes  in, 
and  first  of  all  talks  about  the  profiteering  farmer,  and  tries  to  tlx  a  fair  price  for  their 
crops.  They  want  the  faimer  to  sell  to  them  and  they  want  bim  to  exchange  good 
wheat  lor  bad  paper  money,  and  the  ftirmer,  peasant  though  he  may  be,  is  not  a  fool 
and  is  not  particularly  anxious  to  take  that  money,  which  is  worth  10  cents  to-day ,  and 
to-morrow  one-tenth  of  a  cent,  and  the  next  day  one-thousandth  of  a  cent.  There]fore, 
he  is  restricting  his  productum  essentially  to  his  own  needs,  because  he  is  more  or  less 
living  on  a  primitive  scale  and  does  not  need  the  high  standard  of  livii^  you  have  on 
the  fai-ms  here. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  curtail  productioDL. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  It  h  curtailing  production. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  How  is  that  going  to  help  the  goverament? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the  times. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  WTiat  I  mean  is,  if  these  governments  are  bayix^  up  these  large 
estates  and  selling  them  on  long-time  loans  to  the  peasants,  if  the  peasants  are  cur- 
tailing their  crop  production,  how  is  that  bwefitisig  the  nonagficultor^  producing 
isections  of  those  countries? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  but  it  was  a  necessity,  because  here  was 
Russia  seizing  the  land  by  a  revolution,  ana  here  was  a  whole  series  of  border  countries 
and  the  example  was  infectious. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  I  do  not  see  how  that  procedure  will  accomplish  anything,  because 
instead  of  increasing  the  supply  of  farm  products  it  curtails  them. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  All  right. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  I  can  not  understand  why  the  government  of  a  countiy  would  go 
into  proposition  like  that. 
Mrs.  AoBBsm.  They  did  it,  and  it  is  really  a  reactiim  of  the  revolutionary  conditions 

in  Russia, 

Mr.  AswELL.  Are  the  peasants  in  better  condition  themselves? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  the  peasant  himself  is  eating  much  better. 
Mr.  AswELL.  Then  it  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 

Mrs.  >.oHE8Ti.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  this  lowering  ot  production  is  a 
temporar\  affair.    Probablv  in  a  decade  the  situation  will  be  totally  different. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  That  situation  wiU  last  as  long  as  the  exchange  of  those  countnes 
fluctuates,  will  it  not? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Oh,  yes;  it  will. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  As  I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Agresti,  the  chief  difficulty  is  not  m  the 
mere  fact  that  the  peasant  is  the  owner  of  his  own  land  and  a  producer,  but  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  government  is  unstable  and  has  not  established  a  currency  that  will  induce 

the  peasant  to  produce. 
Mr.  PuRNELL.  Is  not  that  a  rather  strong  indictment  against  price-fixing  and  some 

forms  of  stabilization? 
Mrs.  AoRESfi.  Well,  I  am  just  stating  facts. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Do  not  let  them  involve  you  in  those  matters  here,  Mts.  Agresti. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  am  simply  stating  what  the  institute  does.  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  on  the  philosophy  of  these  changes. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Of  course,  the  function  of  yo^r  inrtitute  is  to  apprise  the  world  oi 
the  activities  of  these  various  countried. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  KixcHELOE.  1  can  understand  your  purpose  but  I  can  not  get  the  viewpoint 
of  a  government  that  would  go  in  and  buy  up  large  estates  and  sell  them  to  the  peaaante 
when  the  result  will  be  to  restrict  farm  production. 
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Mr.  AswELL.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  peasant  but  with  the  unstable  govem- 

ISil  EoMCHELOE.  Yes;  but  why  would  a  government  go  out  "and  do  a  thing  like  that, 
■that  would  militate  against  the  production  of  agricultural  products? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  The  Government  was  afraid  of  having  its  head  cut  off-  This  was  a 
result  following  the  revolution. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  You  mean  that  it  was  caused  by  pubhc  clamor?         .  ^ 

Mrs.  Agresti.  It  was  essentiahii  they  did  not  want  a  Bolshevik  revolution  in  those 
countries  for  them  to  reform  land  tenure  themselves. 

Mr  KiNCHELOE.  Then,  it  was  a  question  <rf  simply  yielding  to  pubuc  clamor? 

Mr.  AswBU..  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  governments  expect  to  have  a  stable  cur- 
rency pretty  soon? 

Mrs.  AosBSTi.  Yes;  they  hope  to. 

Mr.  AsWELL.  Do  you  think  they  will? 

Mrs.  Agkesti.  Well,  I  am  not  comj^etent  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  want  to  con^-ey  the  impression  here  that  the  peasants  are 
-purposely  restrictins^  the  output  of  their  soil?  . 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  do  not  think  that  one  can  say  that  they  are  purposely  domg  so. 
They  are  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  tiie  result  of  conditions. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  not  this  what  is  taking  place:  The  peasant  himself  wants  to  turn 
-out  as  big  a  crop  as  he  can,  does  he  not? 

Mrs.  Agbesh.  If  he  can  sell  it  for  something  that  is  worth  whil^. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Can  you  imagine  that  any  lai-ge  number  of  the  peasants  are  puiposely 
raising  a  smaller  crop  than  the\-  are  capable  of  raising? 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  1  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  they  were  raising  it 

just  for  their  own  use.  . 

Mrs.  AoBEsn.  They  are,  unless  they  can  get  a  ^rice  that  suits  them  and  m  a  cur- 
rency that  suits  them,  they  restrict.   It  comes  quite  naturally  that  they  restrict  pro- 

-duction  and  feed  themselves  better. 

Mr,  SiNCXiAiB.  The  latter  part  of  your  statement  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing. 
The  peasants  now  are  well  fed  whereas  under  the  old  system  they  were  starved  or  half 

starved.  ,  •     r  i 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  not  tliis  what  is  taking  place:  These  large  estates  are  being  broken 
up  and  the  peasant  is  not  a  capable  farmer  and  has  not  the  intelligent  direction  tiiat 
he  had  before,  and  has  not  the  necessary  implements  with  which  to  cultivate  the  sou 
like  the  big  landlord  had,  and  consequently  he  is  raising  a  onaller  crop;  but  he  is 
using  a  greater  proportion  of  that  crop  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better  living  for  him- 
self and  his  fanuly? 
Mrs.  AoRESTi.  I  think  you  have  sized  it  up. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Xow.  is  there  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment  or  on  the  part 
*of  the  peasant  him.self  to  actually  reduce  farm  production? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  1  do  not  think  ii  is  a  policy.    I  think  it  happens  bo. 
Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  In  your  judgment,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Govenunent  in 
doing  this? 

Mrs.  AoBSSTi.  The  purpose  was  the  wave  of  democracy  that  came  after  the  war  and 
the  example  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates  in  Russia  and  the  danger  tliat  if  the 
'Government  did  not  go  in  and  do  this  l)y  law,  it  would  l)e  done  by  a  revolution. 

Mr.  KiKGHSLOB*  Then  they  did  it  throus^  fear  md  not  to  accompliflh  any  good 

purpose? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Oh,  yes:  it  is  accomplishing  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  I  am  wondering  what  good  purpose  it  is  accomplishing. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  these  communities  are  agricultural 
communities.  They  are  not  communities  like  Italy  where  we  have  half  agricultural 
.  and  half  industrial  communities.  The  great  mass  we  the  peasantr:- ,  and  the  peasantrj- 
were  in  a  very  depauperized  condition.  For  instance,  in  Rumania  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  on  a  hi^or  level  by  tke  peasants  having  the  land  than  by  the  landlord 
haWng  it. 

Mr.  AswELL.  After  all,  regardless  of  the  turmoil  and  the  confusion  now,  it  is  not 
-a  fact  that  in  the  end  the  couuuies  will  all  be  much  better  off  by  having  the  peasants 
■own  their  own  land? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  am  iirmly  convinced  they  will  be. 

Mr.  AswELL,  After  all,  was  it  not  wise  for  the  Government  to  do  this  on  behalf  of 
future  generations  even  tihough  they  do  lose  now? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  am  finnly  convinced  (rf  that  and  the  mass  ot  the  population  at 
present  ia  better  off. 

Mr.  PuRNELt.  Regardless  of  wlu'ther  the  peasants  are  purposely  curtailin.i?  produc- 
tion or  not,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  price  hxing  by  the  Government  ha^  resulted  in  decreased 
production? 
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Mrs.  Agresti.  That  is  just  what  we  want  the  institnto  to  sttulv. 

Mr.  Pu  RN'ELL.  ^\  hat  is  vour  opinion  about  it?  I  ixathc^r  from  voin*  remarks  before^ 
the  committee  that  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  peasants  have  purposely  curtailed^ 
their  production  because  of  price  fixing  by  the  Government. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Price  fixing  always  tends  that  way.  If  it  is  a  price  fixed  below  the 
eGcmomic  level  or  below  a  level  that  is  profitable. 

Mr.  SiNciiAiB.  In  these  countries  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  price  fixing  as  the 
kind  of  money  that  is  being  paid. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Well,  the  one  is  practically  the  saaooie  as  the  other.  They  fix  pricee 
and  then  they  offer  depreciated  currencies. 

Mr.  Vou.T.  Is  price  fixing  in  these  patii)erized  countries  over  there  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  the  self-preservation  of  the  people  and  doe?  not  th(dr  ]mce  fixing  proceed 
from  an  entirely  different  motive  from  the  price  lixing  thai  is  advocated  in  the  United 
States?   Is  not  that  true? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Well,  I  hesitate  to  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  consider  myself  an. 
expert  on  those  things. 

Mr.  PuRNBLii.  Well,  upon  what  theory  does  the  Government  fix  the  price? 

Mrs.  AoRESTT.  The  need  of  feeding  the  city  population. 

Mr.  SixcLAiR.  To  save  the  city  people. 

Mrs.  AciRESTi.  To  save  the  city  people. 

Mr.  PuTNELL.  And  in  saving  the  city  people  they  are  not  taking  into  considemtiott 
the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  outside  world? 
MzB.  AoREsn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  How  would  that  feed  the  city  people  if  the  result  of  price  fixing  iff 
to  curtail  the  output? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  It  is  the  shortsightedness  of  the  politicians  who  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  fix  the  maximum  price,  do  they  not? 

Mrs.  A^jkesti.  They  have  been  doing  that  a  lot. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  fix  the  maximum  or  the  minimumiprice? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  They  fix  a  maximum  price  which  becomes  the  only  price,  prac- 
tically, because  nobody  offei^s  a  price  below  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  price. 

Mi8.  AoBESTE.  For  the  purpose  of  feeding  then*  cities  and  to  answer  the  cry  of  the- 
labor  people  about  profiteering  farmers. 

Mr.  AswEix.  And  the  peasant  retaliates  by  not  producing  anything  much  to  seU^ 

Mrs.  Agresti.  By  curtailing  his  production. 

Mr.  Pu&^'£LL.  And  we  have  had  that  very  same  threat  in  this  country  and  we  have 
it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  suggest  that  we  have  been  discussing  this  question  of 
price  fixing  for  two  or  tlnree  years,  and  I  think  we  should  give  Mrs.  Agresti  a  chance- 
to  make  her  own  statement. 

Mr.  SiNCiAiR.  I  just  want  to  a^  one  question. 

Mr.  PuBKSiiii.  I  think  it  is  very  re&esning  to  have  some  one  from  the  outside  come 
before  us  who  can  give  us  a  world  viewpoint.  We  have  hem  concOTied  heretofore- 
with  our  own  little  sphere  entirely. 

The  Chairman  .  I  woidd  like  to  know  somethii^  about  the  work  oi  the  International 

Agricultural  Institute. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.    This  price  fixing  has  not  resulted 
disastrously  for  the  farmers  from  the  information  I  can  gather.    They  have  done^ 
well* 

Mrs.  Agresti.  The  formere  rebelled  agmnst  it.  As  I  say,  I  am  getting  rather  out 
of  my  depth  because  I  came  here  to  give  you  information  about  what  the  institute  is- 
doing.  You  are  interrogating  me  about  matters  that  I  would  have  to  be  a  much 
bigger  economist  than  I  am  to  answer  competently.  I  know  that  in  Italy  they  tried 
price  fixins;.  They  fixed  prices  for  wheat  and  instead  of  gerting  the  wheat  for  the- 
cities  the  men  on  the  fainis  were  feeding  wheat  to  the  cattle  because  it  paid  them 
better  that  way  than  to  sell  it  at  the  price  that  the  government  insisted  upon.  They 
could  sell  the  other  cereal  crops  that  were  not  price  fixed  higher  than  they  could  sell 
their  wheat.  Consequently,  they  sold  the  com  that  they  used  to  feed  to  the  cattle 
and  fed  the  wheat  to  the  cattle. 

Mr.  PuRNEtL.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  fine  theory  but  does  not  work  out  in  practice. 

Mm.  Agresti.  I  know  it  worked  out  that  way  in  Italy.  How  it  works  out  in  these- 
other  countries,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KixcHELOE.  Getting  back  to  the  subject  of  tlie  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  does  this  institute  at  the  end  oi  the  yeai'  issue  something  that  would, 
correspond  to  our  agricultural  yearbook? 

Mrs.  Agke.sti.  It  issues  two  yearbooks,  the  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  and  the  Iiiteruational  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  L^islation. 
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Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  How  do  they  disseminate  that?  *  ^* 

Mrs.  Agresti.  They  send  a  certain  number  of  copies  to  the  Department  <«  Agri- 
culture. *     .  i 

The  Chairman.  How  many  copies  are  sent  out? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  could  not  teU  you  that.        ,  ,.  ^  .  *u„„„^«f. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  avakite  ix  general  diatnbuUcm,  or  just  lor  the  use  of 

thi»  depaxtment?  ,     .    ^,      .     i  * 

Mrs.^ORBSTi.  The  department  has  a  certain  number  lor  their  tree  lists. 
Mn  Sinclair.  In  what  language  are  they  printed?  ,  •   •  -j 

Mrs  Agre.^ti.  The  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultui-al  Statistics  ifl  Msued  in 
Fr'ench  and  English.    The  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Legislataon  up  to  now  ^ 
issued  with  the  laws  in  French  and  the  analytical  preface  and  index  ^J^^^J^ 
English.   We  hope  this  year  to  have  the  whole  thing  out  in  English  as  well  M  Frwich. 
Mr.  KiNCHBLOB.  How  long  have  they  been  issuing  these  yearbooks? 

Agresti.  TbB  Iffltenwti0!ud  Y<«rbook  of  Legistatwrn  is  the  sixth  one  that  has 

^^Sy  KiNCHELOE.  You  do  not  know  how  many  copies  this  country  receives. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  know  it  is  some  hundreds  but  I  do  not  know 
how  many.    Of  course,  it  is  on  sale  and  any  one  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  Aswell.  Have  you  traveled  very  extensively  over  this  counlay. 

Mrs  Agresti.  Two  years  ago  I  traveled  across  this  country. 

Mr.  Aswell.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  headquarters  at  Rome? 

Mrs.  Agrboti.  I  Uve  there.  This  is  simply  a  little  tnp  for  me. 

Mr.  Aswbix.  What  do  you  tiiink  OongreBB  should  do  to  promote  the  interests  ot 

^^Mre  Agresti.  Congress  should  see  that  the  United  States  is  more  fully  represented. 
'  I  would  not  make  this  statement  except  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hobson,  wh^  if  yo^J^ 
delegate,  because  I  should  feel  that  it  w^s  impertment  for  me  to  tell  you  wnat  mia 
countrv  should  do,  except  that  Mr.  Hobson  told  me  to  put  this  before  you. 
Mr.  Aswell.  We  have  oiurselves  asked  you  the  question. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Fiance,  you  understand,  has  in  the  institute  Madagascar,  indo- 
China,  French  West  Africa,  Tunis,  and  Algiers.  All  this  gives  France  a  bigger  mfli^ 
ence  m  the  institute  than  the  United  States  has.  Mr.  Hobson  feels  that  the  L  mted 
States  should  have  in  the  institute  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  ilawau, 
and  if  they  should  come  in  that  would  make  2-t  votes  instead  oi  5  votes. 

Mr.  Aswell.  How  much  more  expense  would  that  involve?  . 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Each  country  that  came  in  the  first  class  would  have  the  same  ex- 
pense that  the  United  States  has,  $8,000. 

Mr.  Aswell.  $8,000  for  eadi  country. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  if  it  enters  in  the  first  dass. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOB.  Does  Mr.  Hobson  mean  that  that  appropruition  should  come  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  or  from  each  one  of  oiir  possessions?  i.Vor„^>, 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  presume  from  each  possession.  In  the  case  of  t  ranee,  the  i  rencn 
Government  does  not  pav,  but  Madagascar  or  Indo-C'hina  pays  it.  Italy,  lor  instance, 
has  in  the  institute  Italian  Somaliland  and  Tripoh,  and  each  possession  pays  i» 

^^'mt^'aswel^l'^^How  would  this  country  proceed  to  get  its  poaseanons  in  tiie  institute. 

Mrs  Agresti.  They  would  make  the  request  through  the  State  Department.  What 
they  callAn  our  terminology— I  do  not  know  how  you  call  it  here— the  mother  country 
makes  the  request  through  the  State  Department  to  the  institute  that  such  and  such 
country  which  is  a  dependency  or  protecU»ate  or  a  self-governing  colony,  be  repre- 
sented in  the  institute.  ^  r  * 
Mr  Aswell.  We  would  have  to  have  the  colony  make  the  request  hrst. 
Mrs  Agresti.  Yes.  of  course.  The  colony  makes  the  request  to  the  State  V®P?^: 
ment  and  the  State  Department  reports  to  the  institute,  and  under  tlie  treaty  tmz 

country  has  a  right  to  come  iu.  _  ^^v^kIv 

Mr.  Aswell.  If  you  could  visit  these  possessions  yourself,  you  could  prooaoiy 

induce  them  sil  to  come  in?  „        ,  • ,  j„ 

Mre.  AoREsn.  It  would  be  a  nice  expedition,  but  I  am  afraad  my  means  do  not 

allow  me  to  do  it.  •      >         -  * 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  WTiat  is  your  official  connection  with  the  insutute. 
Mr.  Agresti.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  institute.  . 
Mr  KixcHELOE.  What  I  mean  is  have  vou  any  official  connection  wim  rtT 
Mrs.  Agresti.  No;  I  have  not.    They  know  I  am  here  and  I  am  wwkmg  aU  tD» 
time  with  the  institute,  and  I  generally  act  as  their  inteipreter.         ,    .  ,      ^  „ 
Mr.  KiNCHELOE .  I  beUeve  it  is  a  great  work  and  I  am  simply  adang  for  infonnation. 
Mrs.  Agrboti.'  I  sometimes  wwdter       I  do  it.  I  do  it  because  I  beheve  it  w  a. 
good  cause. 
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Mr.  KiNCHEiiOE.  Have  you  any  official  connection  with  your  government  in  this 

work? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  No;  I  am  not  hero  from  my  gOA  ernment. 
Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  yoii  draw  any  salary  from  tiud  ixistitute? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  No;  not  a  penny. 
•   Mr.  VoiGT.  You  pay  your  own  expenses? 
Mrs,  Agresti.  I  pay  my  own  expenses. 

Mr.  CiiARKE.  And  you  nave  beeai  associated  with  tiiis  institute  ever  since  its  begin- 
ning, practically,  have  you  not? 

:Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  for  14  years  I  was  the  salaried  secretary  of  Ifir.  David  Luhin. 

Mr.  AswELL.  You  are  the  only  woman  like  that  in  the  w^orld, 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Upon  his  death  I  -was  asked  if  I  would  take  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
1ho  institute;  but  I  preferred  not  to,  because  I  am  more  independent,  and  I  make  my 
living  l)y  occupying  other  positions  entirely  independent  of  the  institute. 

Mr.  KixcHELOE.  Do  you  travel  in  the  other  principal  countries  that  belong  to  the 
institute?  ^ 

Mrs.  Agresti.  No;  I  have  only  been  here.  I  have  an  interest  in  it  from  the  Ameri- 
t!aa  end  and  I  feel  particularly  interested  in  H^t  end  because  I  worked  with  tlie 
American  delc^te  and  I  saw  the  advantage  of  Iftie  institute  work  to  the  American 
farmer. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  this  further  brief  statement.  There  is  now  a  move- 
ment in  each  countrj^  of  general  readaptation  to  changed  world  conditions.  I  have 
been  out  through  different  agricultural  sections.  I  was  at  East  Lansing.  Minn., 
and  Ames,  Iowa,  and  at  Boston,  where  there  was  a  New  England  agricultural  confer- 
ence in  session.  I  have  been  much  struck  by  noticing  that  the  farmers  in  this  country 
are  awakening  very  rapidly  to  the  influence  of  international  conditions  on  the  farms, 
because  it  happens  that  the  surplus  products  of  the  farms  find  their  market  in  the 
<leficit  countries  of  Europe.  Therefore,  the  feurmers  have  been  heavily  hit  by  the 
reduced  purchasing  capacity  of  the  European  markets.  They  are  waking  up  to  the 
reaction  of  international  conditions  on  their  economic  status.  There  is  in  this  Inter- 
national Institute  of  A^rriculture  a  great  clearing  house  for  information  in  connection 
with  tliis  work;  a  clearing  house  working  in  cooperation  with  all  the  countries,  w^hich 
is  very  different  from  sending  out  agents  from  countrj^  A  into  countries  B.  C,  and  D. 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  counmes  B,  C,  and  D,  and  who  are  looked  upon  more 
«r  less  as  interlopers.  There  used  to  be  gr^t  feeling  in  Europe  against  Germany, 
because  she  kept  a  lot  of  people  spying  upon  conditions  in  tiie  various  countries, 
and  we  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  there  for.  because  we  knew  they  were  not 
in  our  countr\'  for  their  health  or  for  our  particular  benefit. 

In  the  case  of  the  institute,  the  countries  themselves  are  a  part  of  it,  and  it  is  a 
cooperative  effoj't  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  all  the  nations  to  follow 
"Conditions  Avhich  affect  them  in  all  these  countries.  It  shows  the  economic  solidarity 
of  agriculture.  The  institute  offers  a  world  forum  for  discussing  international  poli- 
cies in  Iheir  reaction  on  agricultiure,  quite  outside  of  politics.  I  have  been  around 
quite  a  littie  bit  with  different  international  ozganizations  and  they  all  come  to  grief 
on  the  rock  of  politics.  You  can  not  bring  people  tether  to  discuss  questions  on 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  agree  at  all.  If  you  were  to  call  to-morrow  an  inter- 
national conference  on  tariffs,  you  might  be  sure  that  the  fur  would  be  flying  before 
they  were  out  of  it  because  they  are  not  prepared,  but  they  are  prepared  to  realize 
that  it  is  an  advanta,<i:e  to  get  this  general  knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions.  It 
helps  the  legislator,  it  helps  the  cooperator,  it  helps  a  man  to  help  himself,  to  know 
what  is  ^ing  on.  It  is  the  approach  to  friendly  international  cooperation  on  totally 
nonpoliticid  lines,  purely  economic  and  purely  benefidal.  It  takes  what  might  be 
an  advantage  to  one  and  makes  it  a  benefit  to  all  and  it  returns  as  a  blessing,  and  I 
feel  that  at  this  time  it  is  one  of  the  helpful  approaches  to  international  relations. 

Mr.  KiKCHELOE.  How  long  has  our  country  been  a  member  of  this  institute— ever 
■since  it  was  founded? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Ever  since  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  KixcHELOE.  How  long  has  Mr.  Hobson  been  onr  representative  over  there?  ' 
Mrs,  Agresti.  He  came  over  last  September. 
Mr.  KiNCHEiiOE.  Whom  did  he  succeed? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Docboar  Stevens,  who  was  there  on  a  sabbatical  year  from  the  A^- 
cultiural  College  of  Ames,  Iowa;  but  it  is  a  poor  system  to  have  a  man  on  a  sabbatical 
year,  because  all  these  other  countries,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  have 
immanent  representatives  there.  I  mentioned  those  three  countries,  but  the  other 
countries  also  have  their  representatives  there  and  have  had  them  for  a  series  of  yeacs, 
xind  it  is  practically  an  international  parliament. 

Mr.  IviNCHELOE.  Hobson  will  be  there  ail  the  time,  will  he?  , 
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Mrs.  Agresti.  We  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  ot  the  institute? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  It  is  about  3,000.000  lira. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  American  money  would  tihat  amount  to? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  My  arithmetic  does  not  rise  to  that.   You  get  about  20  Ika  to  &e 
dollar. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  It  was  about  $250,000  the  previous  year. 

The  Ohaibhan.  How  does  the  amount  im>vided  by  this  Government  oc^respond 
with  the  amount  paid  by  other  governments? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  It  is  the  same  as  the  amount  paid  by  other  Governments  in  the  same 
class.  Each  country  comes  in  in  one  of  five  degrees  according  to  its  own  selection. 
If  it  comes  in  in  the  lirst  class  it  pays  1(5  units  and  has  5  votes:  if  it  comes  in  second, 
it  pays  8  units  and  has  4  votes;  third,  4  units  and  3  votes;  fourth,  2  units  and  2  votes; 
and  fifty  1  unit  and  1  vote.  The  idea  of  that  was  to  make  it  possible  for  smaller  places 
to  come*  in  and  select  their  own  place.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Cuba  should  be  paying  as  much  as  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  The  United  States  is  in  what  class? 

Mrs.  Ageesti.  The  United  States  is  in  the  first  class. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  countries  furnished  with  the  same  information? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  They  are  all  furnished  vdth  the  same  information,  and  all  are  under 
treaty  obligation  to  supply  information  about  their  own  countries. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  you  get  this  information,  and  how  otbsa  is  it 
disseminated? 

Mrs.  Agrestt.  The  crop  reporting  information  comes  through  the  Government 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  it  from  tisie  d^[)artment8  erf  the  govi^nments?  Is  th^  any- 
thiikg  outside  of  that? 

Mrs,  Agresti.  Nothing  unless  the  Government  authorizes  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  compile  the  reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
different  governments. 

Mrs,  Agresti,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  compiled? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  How  often? 

The  Chairman.  How  often  are  they  compiled  and  to  what  extent.   Does  it  give 

the  yield,  for  instance? 
Mrs.  Agresti.  We  give  fiist  the  area  planted,  the  crop  condition,  harvest  prospects, 

and  harvest  yield. 

The  Chairman.  TTow  soon  is  that  information  sent  out? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  It  is  sent  out  regularly  once  a  month  and  during  the  growing  seasons 
three  or  four  times  a  month,  or  as  often  as  any  figure  comes  in  that  (^nges  or  affects 
the  total. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  sent  to  every  member  country. 
Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  sent  out  quite  in  detail? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  The  cables  are  fairly  brief,  followed  by  a  detailed  statement. 
The  CHAiRjkiAN.  What  does  the  department  here  do  with  that  information  after 
they  get  it? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  am  informed  that  they  use  that  information  by  radiographing  it^to 
their  different  agencies  throughout  this  coimtry  which  spread  the  ne^  in  the  various 
fanning  sections. 

The  Ghairmak.  About  how  often  is  that  information  sent  out? 

Mrs.  AoRESTi.  As  often  as  the  institute  sends  it  out.  As  I  say,  it  is  always  sent  out 
at  least  once  a  month  and  constantly  during  the  month  when  a  figure  oom^B  in  from 
any  government  that  alters  the  total,  that  is  sent  out  immediately. 

The  Chairmak.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  information  is  of  any  value  it  should  be 
distributed  more  freely  than  it  is. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Is  this  information  which  is  sent  to  the  various  govemmwits  confi- 
dential? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  No;  it  is  not  confidential.   It  is  also  communicated  to  the  press. 
Mr.  A  SWELL.  Do  you  always  communicate  with  the  press  when  you  s^d  out  this 
information  to  the  member  countries? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  We  communicate  it  to  the  big  press  associations  that  have  their 
headquarters  in  Rome,  like  the  Associated  Fre^s,  Renter's,  and  theHavas. 

Mr.  AswELL.  Do  they  send  it  out  in  considerable  quantity? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Oh,  yes. 
.  The  Chairman.  The  press  here  does  not  carry  it? 

MtB.  Agresti.  Oh,  yes;  they  do*  I  have  large  clipping  books  in  Bome  filled  with 
clippings  from  the  press  about  our  crop  reports* 
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The  Chairman.  Does  your  yearbook  contain  tables  as  to  yield  and  area,  etc.? 

Mrs.  Agrbbti.  It  contains  the  area  under  cultivation  and  it  contains  the  yield 
and  the  prices  and  the  freight  rates  and  the  production  per  area,  the  production  per 
capita  of  population,  and  it  contains  the  data  as  to  livestock  and  the  data  on  fertilizer 

and  the  data  on  cattle  feeds. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  are  now  studying  the  question  of  insurance  and  coopera- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Agkesti.  Cooperation,  marketing,  credits,  and  insurance. 
The  C'haikmax.  How  far  have  you  gotten  with'  that  su]>jer  t? 

Mrs._AGKESTi.  We  publish  each  month  a  bulletin  giving  a  summary  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  different  countries  of  the  world  along  those  lines. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  is  the  object  of  your  study  of  cooperation? 

^Irs.  Agrbsti.  To  spread  such  information.  For  instance,  in  1911  and  1912  Mr, 
Lubin.  who  was  then  your  delegate,  noted  from  information  that  came  to  the  institute 
that  the  ])easant  farmers  of  Germany  in  the  year  1911  had  done  a  turnover  business 
of  5.000.000.000  marks  through  the  German  agricultural  credit  banks.  Thev  were 
getting  that  credit  at  from  2h  to  4i  per  cent  per  annum.  The  farmers  in  America  were 
paying  lor  mortgage  credit  from  8  per  cent  up  to  30  or  mort?  per  cent.  He  thought 
that  that  fact  was  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  America.  As  delegate 
he  sent  out  some  thousands,  50,000  at  a  time,  hulletins  about  the  matter  and  called 
attention  to  what  the  figures  of  the  institute  showed,  and  that  resulted  in  an  agitaticm 
for  rural  credits  which  led  to  the  Federal  farm  loan  act.  It  brought  over  the  Americaioi 
niral  credits  commission  and  the  United  States  Rural  Credits  Commission  which  trav- 
eled in  1913  throng  some  eig^t  or  nine  Emopean  countries  sttuiying  their  rural  credit 
system. 

Mr.  \  oiGT.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  world  with  reference  to  the  wheat 
supply? 

Mrs.  AGREsn.  The  institute  every  six  monttis  draws  up  a  l)alance  sheet  showina 
what  the  available  supply  is  with  the  stocks  on  hand  and  what  the  demand  is,  and 
whether  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  where  the  supply  is,  and  where  the 
demand  is.   They  get  that  out,  I  think,  about  October.   I  say  "I  think"  because 

I  do  not  like  to  give  a  date  positively  if  my  memory  is  not  vi^ry  accurate  on  it,  but  it 
is  about  October.  The  last  of  these  balance  sheets  showed  lhat  the  supply  was  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  but  only  a  little  over,  and  in  certain  countries  there  is 
not  a  ])0f^iriA  0  shortage,  but  conditions  an^  not  very  brilliiint. 

Mr.  iviNciiELOE.  Does  Russia  raise  enough  wheat  now  to  supply  thmr  own  people? 

Mrs.  AoREsn.  They  are  exporting. 

Mr.  EiMCHELOB.  They  are  exporting? 

Mrs.  Agrjssti.  They  are  begianing  to, 

Mr,  KiNCHELOE.  Of  course,  they  used  to  export  wheat  before  they  went  all  to  pieces, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  they  do  that  now  or  not. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  They  exported  4,000  tons  the  other  day.  The  p:eneral  impression 
is  that  if  Russia  does  export,  she  is  doing  so  at  the  cost  of  the  starvation  of  her  own 

people. 

Mr.  KixcHELOE.  The  point  is  whether  in  your  judgment  Russia  is  raising  enough 
wheat  to  feed  her  own  people  if  it  was  kept  at  home. 

Mrs.  AoREsn.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  because  I  am  not  competent. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  grain  that  Russia  is  exporting  is  exported  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  faurmers  of  Russia  to  buy  agricultmral  impSements? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  I  presume  so,  but  I  really  do  not  feel  competeat  to  pass  or  that 
point,  because  my  information  is  not  complete. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  In  your  org^zation  of  the  institute  do  you  have  a  president  and 
a  board  of  directors? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  We  have  a  board  of  directors,  which  is  the  permanent  committee, 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  country.  They  elect  a  president,  who,  by  inter- 
national courtesy,  is  the  delegate  of  Italy,  because  the  institute  is  in  Italv.  Theji 
the  board  of  directors  or  the  permanent  committee  employs  a  salmed  staff  of  about 
100  people,  statisticians^  translators,  economiats,  and  plant  pathol(^;ists,  because  the 
institute  also  has  a  section  that|p.ves  out  information  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  the 
progress  of  these  diseases,  new  diiseases  that  appear  in  any  country,  and  what  means 
of  control  are  found  for  them. 

It  also  gets  out  a  monthly  bulletin  on  any  new  discoveries  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  It  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  on  this  data  tliat  takes  the  form  of  the 
publication  of  this  moftthly  bulletin.   This  salaried  staff  is  under  the  secretary- 

Seneral,  who  is  the  head  of  uiat  staff.  Then  every  two  years  there  is  a  general  assem- 
ly  of  delegates,  and  each  country  can  seiMl  as  many  delegates  as  it  sees  fit,  although 
the  assembly  votes  by  countries,  and  if  you  sent  20  people  ycm  would  at  present  <^y 
have  5  votes. 


« 
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Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  How  are  they  selected? 

Mrs.  Agresti.  By  the  Department  of  State  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  used  to  be  sui  appropriation  put  in  every  two  years  of  $10,000  for.  the  actual 
traveling  expenses  of  these  delegates.  I  understand  that  for  the  year  1922  no  appro- 
priation of  mat  kind  was  made,  and  consequently  the  delegation  was  restricted  to 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  h£4>pened  to  be  in  Europe  or  persons 
who  would  go  at  their  own  expense.  It  would  be  verv  desirable  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  should  go  to  this  institute.  C  anada  sent  a  member  of  Congress  to  the  last 
general  assembly  of  the  institute  to  take  a  personal  view  and  report  back  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  as  to  whether  tlie  work  was  valuable  enough  to  justifv  appro- 

friations,  etc.  The  report  tlxat  we  got  just  before  I  left  home  was  verv  satisfactory-, 
understand  t^e  report  was  that  the  work  was  considered  highly  valuable.  I  thiiik 
there  should  be  congressional  representation  from  this  country.  Formerly  we  had 
Mr.  Foster,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Mi,  Scott,  who 
was  a  CongroEwaan  from  Kansas,  I  believe.  They  came  over  md  visited  the  institute 
at  the  G^eneral  assembly  of  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  l)e  ^rained  by  Members  of  ConGrress  going  over  there  that 
can  not  be  secured  from  the  reix)rt8  we  get?  We  get  qiiite  a  complet<^  report icwi  you 
as  to  the  work  of  the  institute. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Yes;  but  in  this  way  you  would  >jet  vour  own  \iew  and  it  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  see  for  yoiuselves. 
Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  When  is  the  next  international  meetii^? 
Mrs.  AoKBSTi.  In  May,  1924. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Do  you  know  whether  the  agricultural  appropriation  biU  cames 

an  appropriation  to  send  any  delesrates  to  the  next  convention  or  not? 

Mrs.  AoRFSTi   I  do  not  believe  it  did.    I  understand  that  is  to  be  brought  in  later. 

The  Chaikmax.  Mr.  Marsh,  I  believe  you  wanted  to  ask  Mrs.  Asfresti  a  question? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  i'hairman.  if  I  may,  1  would  like  to  ask  Madame  Ao;resti  a  question. 
I  am  Mr.  Marsh,  director  of  the  Farmers  National  Council.  I  know  that  you  know 
Mr-  George  P.  Hampton,  who  was  the  managing  director*  There  are  two  or  three 
questions  1  would  like  to  ask.  In  your  judgment,  what  effect  does  it  have  on  the 
men  who  speculate  in  farm  products  to  have  this  information  as  to  the  a^^dlable 
supplies. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Those  gentlemen  have  always  had  the  information  on  ihe  worid 
supply.  It  was  then  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  price  manipulator.  The  function  of 
the  institute  is  to  take  what  was  formerly  a  private  snap  of  the  speculator  and  make 
it  the  general  property  of  every  citizen  who  has  a  stake  in  the  matter,  whether  farmer, 
consumer,  merchant  or  legislator. 

Mr.  KtNCHELOB.  In  otiier  words^  to  acquaint  everybody  with  facts  which  those  men 
once  had  exdusively. 

Mrs.  Agbesti.  Yes;  and  they  always  had  these  facts. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  farmei-s  have  had  this  information,  which  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  they  are  all  broke  to-day,  is  information  as  to  the  available 
supply  adequate  to  save  agriculture. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Well,  that  is  a  })ig  question.  I  presume  a  lot  of  things  are  necessary 
to  save  agriculture,  but  I  think  information  on  world  supply  is  an  essential  one. 
Certain  things  are  basic.  You  can  not  act  rationally  unless  you  know.  1  ormerly 
people  who  had  the  means  went  out  arid  got  this  knowledge  and  having  bought  it 
with  their  private  money  they  kept  it  ftar  their  private  use,  and  Ihey  had  a  ri^t  to  do 
so,  and  they  used  it  for  their  private  purpcees. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Does  the  Intmiati(»ud  Mrtitute  of  Agriculture  attempt  to  change  the 
marketing  systems  at  all? 

Mrs.  Agresti,  No;  it  does  not  attempt  to  change  anxthing.  It  gives  information. 
It  follows  cooperative  developments,  and  if  the  record  is  there  to  snow  that  a  certain 
system  is  working  beneficially,  if  that  is  widely  made  known,  then  that  system  will 
be  followed. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  It  does  not  recommend  legislation? 

Mrs.  Agbbstx.  It  does  not  recommend  legidation,  but  simply  gives  facts. 

Mr.  PuRNEUi.  It  is  just  a  clearing  house  for  world  information. 

Mrs.  Agresti,  Yes.    It  considers  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  mattm 

of  any_ country,  iMit  simply  gives  the  facts  and  it  is  available  when  occasion  demands 
for  drafting  con\  entions  for  agreements  between  various  nations  for  certain  purposes 
that  are  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  plant  diseases. 
Microbes  are  no  respecters  of  frontiers  and  it  is  of  no  particular  use  to  tight  a  plant 
disease  in  this  countr>'  and  have  the  country  over  the  border  taking  no  trouble  in  the 
matter.  You  can  quarantine  and  so  forth,  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  joint 
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effort  and  get  an  international  agreement  to  enact  legislation  along  similar  lines  lit 
the  countries  that  are  affected  and  that  is  one  line  that  the  institute  can  work  on. 

The  Chairhan.  Has  the  institate  accompUshed  aayttdng  along  that  line? 

Mis.  Agbssti.  It  has  a  convention  drafted  tibuat  is  now  being  put  up  for  ratification 
by  a  series  of  countries.  The  cotton  convention  that  was  held  in  Copenhagen  last 
year  has  asked  the  institute  to  take  up  the  question  of  cottcm  diseases  with  a  view  to 
international  agreements,  and  that  is  before  them. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  might  simply  state  that  in  1919,  I  think  it  M'as,  Secretary  Meredith 
cabled,  at  my  request,  to  the  International  Institute,  and  got  figures  as  to  the  apparent 
supply  for  the  next  year  of  the  staple  farm  products  and  the  consumption  of  those 
products  in  the  year  before  the  war  when  they  were  more  nearly  normal.  Air.  Wallace 
at  my  request  is  getting  the  same  information  for  the  current  year,  and  I  want  to  ask  if 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  makes  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  of  the 
staple  f£Uin  products  of  the  world  will  be  consumed  imder  normal  conditions,  which, 
of  course,  has  a  most  \'ital  bearing  upon  the  demand  for  farm  products. 

Mrs.  Agrestt.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  balance  sheet  that  1  referred  to  that  the 
institute  draws  up  twice  a  year.  The  government  itself  states  what  the  consumption 
needs  of  its  population  are  or  they  are  worked  out  by  calculations  based  on  previous 
consumption,  and  then  the  institute  shows  what  the  supply  is  and  what  the  probable 
demand  is,  and  draws  a  balance  between  them.  That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
institute. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Hien  if  the  farmers  go  broke  it  is  the  respooudbility  of  the  administn^ 
^tion  in  power. 

Mrs.  Agresti.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.    That  is  beyond  my  ability. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  reference  to  Russia,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  gentleman  here 
wlio  has  just  come  back  from  a  seven  months^  stay  in  Russia,  who  went  over  there  with 
a  number  of  farmers  and  took  along  a  lot  of  farm  machinery,  and  he  can  give  you 
considerable  data  as  to  conditions  in  Russia,  if  you  want  to  hear  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mrs.  Agresti? 

Mrs.  AoRBsn.  Yes;  unless  there  are  some  farther  questions  that  you  want  to  ask. 
The  Chairman.  If  tbere  are  no  furtiier  qnesdons,  we  are  very  mudi  obliged  to  you, 
Mrs.  Agresti. 

STATSMBNT  OF  MBp.  W.  J.  MOZLEY,  OF  DICKINSON,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Mr.  Chah'man,  I  want  to  offer  some  resolutions  ])assed  at  a  stabilization 
congress  at  Billings,  Mont.,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  tlii^  month,  by  the  farmers  who  ©let 
there.    There  Avere  between  four  and  five  hundred  farmera, 

Mr.  Sinclair,  How  many  States  ware  represented? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Th^  were  nine  States  represented. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  names  of  the  States,  if  you  have  them. 

Mr.  Mo;^LEY.  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Or^n, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  PuRN£XJL.  Is  this  res<^ution  in  indorsement  of  any  l^islation  that  is  now 
before  us? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  legislation? 

Mr.  MozLEY.  Both  the  Sinclak-Norris  bill  and  the  Christopherson  stabilization 
bill. 

Mr.  PuRNEiiL.  Indorsing  them  all? 

Mr.  MozpEY.  Indorsing  both  of  them.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  that  those  reeo- 

lutions  be  incorporated. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  follow: 
Whereas  agriculture,  including  animal  husbandry,  is  the  htmc  industry  of  the 
United  *!5tates;  and 

"Whereas  this  industry  has  been  and  is  suffering  from  tJie  unprecedented  deflation 
which  followed  th^  World  War  which  has  forced  the  farmers  to  sell  their  products  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production;  and 

"Whereas  tiiose  engaged  in  s^cultuial  pursuits  are  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation  decentralized  and  scattered  over  a  large  territory  and  as  a  result  are  unable 
to  thoroughly  organize  to  influence  the  market  conditions  and  are  thereby  compelled 
to  sell  and  buv  in  a  market  over  which  they  have  no  control;  and 

"Wliereas  the  purchase  and  sale  of  farm  products  is  no  longer  governed  by  the  so- 
called  law  of  sup]>ly  and  demand;  and 

''Whereas  the  farmers'  cooperative  and  sales  agencies  are  not  able  to  compete  with 
the  highly  centndized  organized  power  of  monopoly;  and 

'^WEereas  farmers  and  stockmen  over  15  Western  States  are  stranded  and  can  no 
longer  function  imder  the  heavy  load  which  they  carry— excessive  interest,  high  taxes, 
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short-time  loans,  delated  markets,  high  cost  of  farm  madiinery — also  all  supplies 
necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  families;  and 

"Whereas  from  the  best  authority  on  (wi  of  production  covering  a  period  of  10  years 
the  actual  cost  of  produciixg  a  buehel  of  wheat  is  $1.60  over  the  10  Northwestern  States; 
and 

"Whereas  over  100  banks  have  failed  in  six  of  these  States  witliin  the  last  45  days; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  not  more  credit  that  the  farmers  need  but  a  price  for  their  products 
which  will  enable  them  to  liquidate  their  already  too  la^  biuden  of  debt:  'Hu^fore 

be  it 

Rcsolverl  hy  the  Northirest  Sfahiltzatlon  Congressin  session  assembM.  That  the  stabili- 
zatioii  of  the  price  of  farm  produris  l>y  Federal  le^rislation  is  the  only  i^cientific  method 
by  which  axrriculturo  can  be  immediately  restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  our  indus- 
trial and  economic  system:  and  be  it  iurllier 

Resolved,  Tlxat  we  fully  indorse  the  N orris-Sinclair  marketing  bill  and  the  Gooding 
stabilization  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate  imd  lu^e  their  immediato^ 
passage  at  the  present  session  of  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

''Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Agricultural 
Committees  of  both  Houses  Congress  and  to  our  Senat<ns  and  Kepresentativesiii 
Congress/' 

I  have  a  letter  here  that  was  sent  in  by  a  man  in  South  Dakota  that  1  would  like 
to  have  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  from  some  indivi(iual  or  some  organization? 

Mr.  MozL£Y.  It  was  written  on  the  income-tax  matter,  setting  forth  the  omditions 
in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PuBNEiiZu  Is  it  concerning  either  one  of  these  bills? 

Mr.  MozLET.  It  is  concerning  this  stabilization  question. 

Mr.  KiNOHEiiOE.  This  cwunittee  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  income-tax  propo- 
ation. 

Mr.  MozLEY.  He  is  showing  exactly  the  conditions  that  the  fanners  and  the  mer- 
chants and  the  bankers  are  in  in  South  Dakota  in  relation  to  this  subject  you  are 
taking  up. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  I  have  not  read  that  letter,  but  I  imagine  that  it  indicates  the  falUng 
off  erf  the  incomes  paid  by  fameis  and  merchants  and  the  business  men  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  are  all  in  the  same  situation,  Mr.  Mozley, 

Mr.  PuRNBUi-  And  the  more  information  of  that  kind  we  put  out  to  the  American 

farmer  and  the  more  hope  we  hold  out  to  him  the  more  damage  we  are  doinp:  him  and 
the  mr»re  injustice  we  are  doing  him,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  while  this  session 
is  aVe'.it  to  end.  next  session  1  ani  going  to  ol.ject  t  >  a  l(»t  of  these  matters  going  in  the 
records  of  this  committee,  and  am  going  t»  objec  t  to  people  using  this  committee  to 
exploit  tlieir  wild  ideas.    I  have  not  any  particular  thing  in  mind  

Mr.  CiARKE  (interposii^).   Put  me  down  as  heartily  indorsing  that  sentiment. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  the  other  day  when  we  reported  out  too 
many  bills.  I  have  heard  more  complaints  from  Members  of  the  House  and  from 
people  out  in  my  country  al^ont  that  than  anything  else,  and  we  are  loBtng  our  strid- 
ing in  the  House  by  bringing  in  a  lot  of  this  bunk  stuff. 

Mr.  Ci^RKE.  And  we  are  doing  the  cause  of  agriculture  incalculable  harm. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  true 
conditions. 

Mr.  PiTRNELL.  No;  I  do  not  either. 

The  Ohairman.  The  motion  is  fliat  the  resolution  and  the  lett^  be  incorporated. 

in  the  record. 

(The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  jH^vailed,) 
(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

To  the  Agricultural  Conmittee$  of  (he  VnUedStoAes  Congress: 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  an  accountant,  and  I  know  and  everyone  ^ould  realize^ 
that  every  dollar  that  passes  into  the  hands  of  any  person  in  Souu  DalK>ta,  my  home 
State,  l)e  that  person  a  lawyer,  doctor,  dentist,  preacher,  banker,  merchant,  or  a  tiiif^ 

that  dollar  must  first  be  produced  on  a  farm. 

Realizing  this,  every  person  must  admit  that  any  condition  that  so  oppresses  and 
demoralizes  the  farmer's  earning  capacity  that  he  can  not  produce  the  dollars  that  his 
prc»c]ucts  rightfully  should  produce,  interferes  with  the  pros])erity  and  development 
of  every  industry,  trade,  profession,  and  occupation  in  our  State,  and  to  work  to 
remedy  this  condition  at  once  becomes  the  paramount  duty  of  every  good  citizen.^ 
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This,  then,  ia  the  reason  that  I  ask  pennission  to  lay  the  following  facts  before  you, 
that  you inay,  when  citizens  of  other  States  lay  their  predicamentsbefore  you,  realize 
liiat  a  serious  condition  exists  throughout  the  entire  i^cultural  region,  and  OdB 

condition  is  affecting  every  line  of  effort  in  these  regions  and  prompt  action  is  neces- 
sary on  your  part  to  prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  the  bread  basket  of  the  world  with 
its  resulting  disastrous  aftereffects  which  will  be  felt  by  the  entire  civilized  world. 

This  action  on  your  part  should  not  l>e  to  a  measure  to  extend  credit  to  farmers; 
we  do  not  wish  credit;  we  want  a  stabilized  price  for  our  ])roducts  that  will  permit 
118  to  operate  our  forms  at  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Credits  will  not  relieve  us. 
We  have  borrowed  too  much  already.  What  we  want  is  a  price  for  our  products  that 
will  pennit  us  to  pay  our  operating  expenses  and  have  a  reasonable  profit  left  to 
restore  our  present  indebtedneBs  and  lay  up  a  little  surplus  for  old  and  tunes  of 
adversity. 

Besides  this,  no  credit  can  be  extended  unless  collateral  pocurity  can  be  furnished, 
and  this  bars  from  participation  in  any  credit  relief  the  men  whose  collateral  is  now 
all  pledged  on  their  present  indebtedness,  and  their  numVier  is  legion. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  did  not  heh)  the  struggling  farmer,  for  he,  like  the 
above  class,  had  not  collateral  to  secure  a  War  finance  loan;  tKerefore  this  so-called 
relief  measure  benefited  only  the  banks  who  were  enabled  to  trailer  overdue  formers' 
paper  from  their  note  pouches  to  long-time  War  Finance  Corporation  loans,  thereby 
building  up  a  large  cash  reserA^e  for  themselves. 

The  banks  of  South  Dakota  can  supply  all  the  money  that  South  Dakota  farmers 
have  collateral  enough  to  borrow;  it  is  not  loans  we  want,  it  is  a  stabilized  price  for 
t)ur  products.  Last  year  we  raised  as  good  a  crop  as  was  ever  produced  in  South 
Dakota,  yet  out  of  88  income-tax  returns  prepared  for  banks  by  me  only  3  paid 
income  tax,  and  the  total  amount  of  tax  for  the  88  banks  was  less  than  $600,  while 
when  we  had  a  stabilized  price  on  wheat  every  one  of  these  banks  individuallv  paid 
fl.SOO  to  13,000  income  tax. 

Eight  store  buildings  are  vacant  in  the  main  business  square  of  my  home  town, 
Watertown,  of  10,000  population.  Over  500,000  bushels  of  potatoes  lie  rotting  in  the 
field  mthin  a  30-mile  radius  of  this  city  square — never  dug  out  of  the  ground  because 
the  farmer  could  not  get  enough  for  them  to  pay  the  cost  of  handling  them.  One 
business  house  in  my  home  town  charged  off  as  bad  accounts  the  accounts  of  GO  per- 
sons always  before  considered  good  pay,  the  amount  being  about  $4,900  up  to  December 
21,  1922;  18  months  later  only  11  of  these  persons  had  paid  anything  on  these  accounts 
4Euad  the  total  payments  were  less  than  $300. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  going  you  to  do  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs?  Fix  it 
BO  we  can  go  deeper  in  debt,  or  arrange  for  the  stabilization  of  prices  for  fum  imduct; 
Aatwe  may  come  out  even  and  pay?  The  remedy  is  in  your  bands,  so  it  is  up  to  yom 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  Houlihan, 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned.) 


